





We Invite You 


AST YEAR, for the first time since 
it was founded in 1913, the Na- 
tional Safety Council did not hold its 
annual Congress and Exposition be- 
cause of the tense situation in trans- 
portation that confronted the country. 
But this year we are back on schedule 
and we invite you 

Come to Chicago next fall! The 
34th National Safety Congress and 
Exposition will be held October 7, 8, 
9, 10, and 11. There is no nicer time 
to visit our city. 

Home Safety will be a more impor- 
tant part of the Congress than ever 
before. We are not ready to announce 
detailed plans at this time (be sure 
to watch future issues of HOME 
SAFETY REVIEW) but we can as- 
sure you that there will be interesting 
meetings. 

Just as a teaser, I might divulge 
that we plan to have some special 
exhibits of interest to everyone who 
has a home and especially interesting 
to safety people because the central 
theme will be how to build a safe 
home. We are also planning a “how- 
to-do-it’ program of meetings, with 
particular emphasis on demonstra- 
tions and workable, practical ideas. 
There will be motion pictures, too. 

One thing I can promise you: Our 
Home Safety sessions will give you 
something concrete to take home 
with you—ideas, materials, plans, 
specific information, and inspiration 
for the difficult job ahead of us in the 
second year of peace and reconver- 
sion. 

Although the transportation prob- 
lem is not nearly so acute, hotel fa- 
cilities are still at a premium. As in 
previous years, a central housing bur- 
eau is being established at National 
Safety Council headquarters to aid 
delegates in obtaining rooms. How- 
ever, we urge you to write a hotel 
now for accommodations. 

Plan to come to Chicago for this 
year’s Congress. You'll find it very 
much worth your while. 


Dhesrets Peete 
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Is Everybody’s Business 


HIS MAY, for the first time in the 

history of organized safety, under 
the symbol of the Green Cross, a na- 
tional campaign will be conducted to 
give everyone an opportunity to con- 
tribute to his own safety and that of 
his community. The National Safety 
Council, its chapters, and its affili- 
ated local and state safety councils 
are going direct to the American 
public for financial support This is 
done in recognition of the fact that 
our broadened concept of safety calls 
for greatly broadened support. 


For 33 years the National Safety 
Council has been working in the field 
of accident prevention, reducing the 
number and severity of accidents. Its 
work in the industrial safety field 
was, and is now, paid for by em- 
ployers. Its work in other fields 
traffic, farm, home, and school—has 
had to be financed by gifts from do- 
nors, both individual and corporate, 
who recognize the urgent need of 
dealing with these ‘‘off-the-job” acci- 
dents. 

Early in 1941, at the request of the 
President of the United States, the 
Council made a very great expansion 
in these “public service’ fields in an 
effort to reduce to a minimum the 
wartime man-hours of labor lost be- 
cause of disabling accidents to work- 
ers or members of their families. To 
support this wartime measure, a 
group among the larger business 
firms banded together and financed a 
program endorsed by the War Pro- 
duction Board for the purpose of 
enabling the Council to carry out this 
expanded program. 

Since V-J Day, President Truman 
and the nation’s top leaders in busi- 
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ness, labor, and government have 
called on the Council and its local 
chapters to continue to expand its 
program so that every American will 
have a better chance than ever before 
to grow up and to live his life with- 
out suffering needless accidents. To 
do this requires money—and that is 
the purpose of the Green Cross for 
Safety campaign of 1946. 


PLEASE CLIP THIS AND MAIL 
WITH YOUR CONTRIBUTION 





The Green Cross for Safety 
National Safety Council 

20 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Inasmuch as there is no local Green 
Cross for Safety campaign in our com- 
munity, I am attaching herewith a 
check for [J $100, 0 $50, 1 $25, $10 
eG t... , as my contribution 
toward providing the resources neces- 
sary to prevent the hundreds of thou- 
sands of needless accidents that happen 
each year. 


Signed— 
a 


ee State 














Bathroom 
Storage 


F YOUR bathroom is a constant 

source of irritation because there 
is no place to store all the things used 
by the family, plan to take advantage 
of every inch of unused space. There 
may be wasted wall space over and 
on either side of the bathroom door, 
above the water closet, or in an un- 
used corner that will accommodate a 
triangular cabinet. Remember, every 
additional square foot of storage 
space increases bathroom utility. 


The closet shown below might be 
built into the space between the end 
of the tub and the wall. It has a pull- 




































By Myrtle Tolg 


Home Economics Consultant 
and 


William Davidson 
Architectural Engineer 
National Safety Council 


out, ventilated hamper for soiled 
clothing. There are shelves for stor- 
ing soap, toilet paper, and cleaning 
supplies. A wide shelf holds an extra 
supply of towels and washcloths. 

A compartment, with special inner 
doors, keeps medicines and poisonous 
substances out of reach of the young- 
sters of the family. 

The top shelf may be used for stor- 
ing bath mats or extra supplies of 
things which are used only occasion- 
ally. 

A tight-fitting door 
steam and moisture. 


keeps out 
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Build a shoe-shine section into the wall at 
the most convenient level—near the floor 
if you sit while shining shoes, or 12 to 18 
inches from the floor if you prefer to stand. 





















Eliminate tripping over the bathroom scale 


by building it into the wall. It pulls down 
on hinges for easy access; folds back into 
its wall space when not in use. 
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Cabinets on each side of the large 
mirror provide adequate space for 
each member of the family to have a 
shelf or two for his own personal use. 
The convenient narrow shelves hold 
cosmetics and shaving supplies, and 
racks are attached to the insides of 
the doors for the family toothbrushes. 

A shaded flourescent fixture pro- 
vides excellent illumination for shav- 
ing or make-up. 

A wall slot above the lavatory 
assures safe disposal of used safety 
razor blades. 

Nor are the “small fry’ forgotten. 
Their own small compartment holds 
toothbrushes, combs, etc. Low bars 
keep towels and washcloths within 
easy reach of little arms. 

A broad, box-like step (build box 8 
inches wide, 5 inches high, and 14 
inches long) pulls out, allowing the 
children to be grown-up enough to 
wash their own faces and hands. 











5 wees PROCESS of making a good 
home means hard physical work. 
A glance at the following types of 
physical effort* used in homemaking 
activities should convince any scoffer 
of this fact: 


MANUAL EFFORT TORSAL EFFORT 


Reaching Bending 
Raising Leaning 
Lifting Rising 
oe Turning 
‘arrying , 
Stretching Stooping 
Pulling Sitting 
Pushing Kneeling 
PEDAL EFFORT 

Walking 

Moving 

Standing 


And we aren’t taking into account 
here either mental or visual effort— 
so no wonder you get tired! 

Spring, especially, is the time for 
you to remember that fatigue is in- 
directly the cause of many accidents, 
for just let the first warm sunny day 
appear and there probably isn’t a 
housewife from coast to coast who 
doesn’t roll up her sleeves and sigh, 
“My, such a house! It’s time for 
spring house cleaning!” 


*Suggestions from ‘‘On Correalism and 
Biotechnique,’’ Frederick J. Kiesler, Archi- 
tectural Record, (Sept. 1939) p. 61. 





Time to Remember 









Actually, the frenzied activity of 
spring and fall house cleaning is fast 
becoming obsolete. More and more 
homemakers are adopting a system 
of planned house cleaning. Planned 
house cleaning means simply that you 
decide on what tasks must be done 
to keep your home clean, orderly, and 
running smoothly, and then you make 
out a schedule for doing such work 
so that no day is overburdened. Some 
things, for instance, must be done 
each day, others only once a week; 
some monthly, but others only semi- 
annually. Such a scheme keeps your 
home clean the year-’round. It elim- ‘ 
inates the necessity- of your storming 
through the house, twice a year, leav- 
ing in your wake a bewildered family 
stranded on bleak islands of piled-up 
furniture and rugs. 

But if you haven’t yet adopted this oo { 
procedure, here are some suggestions 
to help you with your spring house 
cleaning. Start by going through each 
room in the house, armed with pencil 
and paper. In one column write what 
you intend to do in each room, and 
in another, a list of supplies you 
must buy. For example, any new 
built-ins or needed carpentry repairs 
should be made before you paint the 
walls. And you may need to buy 
hammer and nails before you are 
able to do any work. This is a good 
time, too, to draw a rough plan of 
any furniture shifting you have in 
mind. Your husband will gladly tell ‘ 
you whether the new arrangement 
will work before he risks an accident 
moving heavy furniture. 

Plan to do only as much work each 
day as you can perform without over- 
fatigue. It is safer, because it causes 
less confusion, to finish all the work 
in one room before starting on an- 
other. For the average-size house, 
and with day-to-day routine duties to 
be carried on, plan on at least three { 
weeks for a thorough spring house j 
cleaning——without accidents! | 
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fp weeigied NATIONAL organizations 
have enlisted in a united campaign 

for home safety. At a recent meet- 

ing in New York City, these groups 
set up the “National Conference on 

Home Safety.” Its purpose is to bring 

together representatives of national 

organizations actively interested in 
the prevention of accidents in the 
home, and to work out a cooperative 
program in which each will conduct 
activities in the specific field for 
which it is especially qualified. 
Representatives of 19 organiza- 
tions, who attended the organization 
meeting, elected as chairman of the 

Conference Mr. DeWitt Smith, vice- 

chairman in charge of domestic serv- 

ices of the American Red Cross; and 

as vice-chairman, Mrs. Dora F. 

Lewis, president, American Home 

Economics Association. Secretary for 

the Conference is to be chosen and 

provided by the National Safety 

Council, subject to the approval of 

the chairman, in order to provide con- 

tinuity of service in that office. 
The Conference will: 

1. Conduct research into conditions 
and practices responsible for home 
accidents. 

2. Set up standards, codes, regula- 


tions, and recommendations for 
developing safe conditions and 
practices. 


3. Prepare and publicize educational 
material for manufacturers, build- 
ers, household employees, and 
homemakers. 

The official position of the Confer- 
ence is presented in “A Man’s Castle,” 
which outlines a national program 

f home accident prevention. A plan 
or distribution of this publication by 
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COOPERATIVE 
; PROGRAM 
LAUNCHED 


participating organizations was 
worked out and adopted. 

The Conference also proposed and 
authorized the preparation of a book- 
let to give specific suggestions for 
establishing local community home 
safety programs through the coopera- 
tion of local associations, clubs, or 
other units of the participating or- 
ganizations. This booklet is now in 
preparation. 


The Conference discussed the haz- 
ards inherent in the current housing 
emergency. Several of those present 
were critical of efforts being made 
to set aside building restrictions in- 
volving fire and accident hazards. It 
was recommended that all participat- 
ing organizations advise their local 
units to be on guard against such 
efforts. Further, upon the request of 
the Conference, the Home Division of 
the National Safety Council has writ- 
ten to directors of local safety coun- 
cils and chapters, asking them to 
keep themselves informed on their 
local situation and to be prepared to 
combat efforts to set aside building 
codes and regulations. 


The National Conference on Home 
Safety will keep closely abreast of 
changing home safety problems 
through periodic meetings. The ex- 
ecutive committee of the Conference, 
composed of the chairmen of the vari- 
ous Conference committees, will meet 
at least three times annually. Repre- 
sentatives of all the participating 
agencies in the Conference will as- 
semble for at least one meeting an- 
nually to elect officers, hear com- 
mittee reports, and make recommen- 
dations for activities throughout the 
ensuing year. 














By Alvah Small 


President 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


N EXT TIME you use your iron, look 

closely at the little bracelet 
around the cord. In tiny letters you 
will find the abbreviation “Und. Lab. 
Insp.”” which stands for “Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, Inspected.” If 
the label is red, that is your assur- 
ance of performance 600 per cent 
better than the average of cords you 
could have purchased just a few years 
ago. If the bracelet is gold, the cord 
will withstand abuse approximately 
2,000 per cent above that previous 
average. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. is 
an engineering organization whose 
purpose is to protect you from the 
hazards of fire and accident. For 
more than 50 years, UL engineers 
have been helping manufacturers 
build products that are both useful 
and safe. The results of this coopera- 
tive effort should be found in every 
room of your home. 

In the bedroom you probably have 
an “approved” wall switch control- 
ling a “labeled” lighting fixture, and 
you may have a “listed’’ electric 
alarm clock. Fluorescent fixtures, 
radiant heater, and electric razor are 
among bathroom items that could be 
listed by Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Floor lamps, radio, and even floor 
wax (tested for antislip characteris- 
tics) are found in the living room. 
In the dining room, the ceiling light 








fixture, thermostat, and electric cof- 
fee percolator could have been se- 
lected from the approved list. 

Your kitchen equipment includes the 
electric range, refrigerator, toaster, 
waffle iron, table model radio, and 


food mixer. Even the storage closet 
holds a vacuum cleaner that may or 
may not be safe. The basement has 
a fire extinguisher, a washing ma- 
chine, an ironer, an oil burner (or 
the controls for your coal-fired fur- 
nace), as well as the motor-operated 
devices that are so prominent on the 
work bench. 

These are a few of the items that 
you see each day. But hidden in the 
walls is the permanent equipment of 
your home. This includes electrical 
wiring, conduit, switches, and base- 
board outlets that probably are 
“listed” types because the electrical 
inspector insisted upon that safe- 
guard when the house was built. He 
also may have checked to see that 
labeled fuses and circuit breakers of 
the proper size were installed to keep 
you from 6éverloading your electrical 
circuits and setting the house on fire. 
Even the roof-covering material may 
have been tested for its ability to 
withstand fire. 

This recital of items whose safety 
you take for granted could go on and 
on. But let’s go behind the scene 
and see what happens before manu- 
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facturers earn the right to have their 
products “listed” by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. 

Consider the iron cord. In order 
to qualify for the bracelet label, the 
manufacturer submits samples of his 
current wire production. Four lengths 
of that wire are connected to carry 
current equivalent to that required 
by your electric iron. Then a ma- 
chine twists and untwists the cord 
in a way that is far more severe than 
any treatment you would ever give it 
in many months of service. If it 
withstands 3,000 twists and untwists, 
plus many other physical and chemi- 
cal tests on the component parts, the 
cord is entitled to wear the red UL 
label. Ten thousand twists without 
failure and it can have the gold label! 

When the engineers have finished 
their test, the UL inspectors begin 
their work at the manufacturer’s fac- 
tory. Their job is to see that the 
cord you have on your iron is just as 
safe as the wire that was tested in 
the laboratory. These UL inspectors 
check the factory output as it comes 
off the production line. Other sam- 
ples are purchased on the open mar- 
ket for countercheck in the labora- 
tory. Continuing vigilance of this 
sort protects the manufacturer from 
the consequences of unintentional de- 
terioration of his product. Thus, too, 


the UL label serves the general public 
as a reliable indication of safe con- 
struction. 

When prepared roofing materials 
are submitted for investigation, they 
are tested under fire-exposure condi- 
tions representing a conflagration. A 
roof section of dry wood is covered 
with the roofing. Then an open flame 
fanned by a 12-mile-per-hour wind is 
blown directly across the surface. 
Other tests with burning brands re- 
produce conditions that may be en- 
countered if your neighbor’s house 
catches fire and burning particles are 
blown on your roof. At the end of 
each test the wooden roof deck must 
be undamaged. 

If you plan to buy one of the new- 
style pressure cookers that are in- 
tended for regular kitchen use, you 
may be curious to know whether the 
manufacturer has provided for your 
safety. The pressure cookers listed 
by UL have been tested to see if the 
pressure relief valves will operate be- 
fore there is danger of an explosion. 
Other tests ascertain that the cooker 
is sufficiently strong to withstand ex- 
cess pressures, and that the lid can- 
not be opened by the housewife while 
dangerous steam pressures are main- 
tained. And the future production 
will be checked at the factory to see 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Three types of portable electric heaters draped with cloth to simulate 


careless use of heaters near curtains. 


Center heater is starting a fire; 


the other two are safe to use. 
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CONGRESS ANNOUNCED 
FOR OCTOBER 
The 34th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition will be held in Chi- 
cago on October 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, 
1946. Headquarters and exhibits will 
be at the Stevens hotel. Sessions will 
be held in the Congress, Palmer 
House, and Stevens hotels. Watch for 
detailed information in future issues 
and plan to come! 


TWO AWARDS TO 
ST. LOUIS COUNCIL 

The Safety Council of Greater St. 
Louis, one of the eight community 
councils to be named as a winner of 
a special achievement award, received 
recognition in two fields: home safety 
and fire prevention. At a luncheon 
meeting, Mr. E. F. Chapman, presi- 
dent of the Council, presented the 
N.S.C. award plaque to Mrs. Fred 
Armstrong, chairman of the home 
safety division. 


INCREASE IN 1945 
IN HOME ACCIDENTS 

Deaths of civilians in home acci- 
dents in 1945 totalled approximately 
33,500, or 2 per cent more than in 
1944, states the preliminary edition 
of Accident Facts, recently released 
by the National Safety Council. In- 
juries numbered 5,000,000. Falls 
caused about half of the deaths; fatal 
burns, one-fifth of the total. All other 
types of home accidents were re- 
sponsible for only one-third of the 
deaths. About half the deaths were 
of persons 65 years and older. Nearly 
one-fourth were of children under 15 
years. The remaining one-fourth were 
of persons 15 to 64 years old. 
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« 
WHATS GOING ON? 


MINNESOTA'S HOME 
SAFETY PROGRAM WORKS 

The Home Safety Section of the 
Minnesota Safety Council reports that 
it has had a most successful year, 
and has established a pattern for a 
sound organization and unified pro- 
gram. Its program calls for home 
safety committees in all county and 
municipal safety councils. Such a 
committee is responsible for conduct- 
ing a program directed to local agen- 
cies and interests in promoting home 
safety education and for interpreting 
and conducting for the community 
the state-wide program outlined by 
the Minnesota Safety Council. 


NEW WOMEN'S DIVISION 
IN ELGIN, ILLINOIS 

Giving Elgin women an opportunity 
to take an active part in the nation- 
wide campaign against accidents 
particularly those that occur in the 
home—a women’s division was re- 
cently organized as part of the Elgin 
Safety Council. All women repre- 
senting civic, church, educational 
groups, or simply interested in safety, 
have been invited to join. 


UTAH SAFETY COUNCIL 
WINS AWARD 

The Utah Safety Council recently 
was awarded a Grand Award Certifi- 
cate for outstanding achievement in 
home safety for 1945 (one of eight 
such special awards). Earl F. Camp- 
bell, director of the Western Region 
of the N.S.C. made the award to Gov. 
H. B. Maw, who accepted it on behalf 
of the State of Utah and then pre- 
sented it to Mrs. G. P. Parker, chair- 
man of the Utah Council’s Home Divi- 
sion. 
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PUBLICIZE THAT ACCIDENT! 

Have you had, or heard about, an 
accident that has high dramatic and 
pictorial value and that tells a com- 
plete story? If sc, LOOK magazine 
would like to hear from you. LOOK 
is planning a monthly feature called 
“American Tragedies” to be built 


around typical accidents. The acci- 
dents, besides being of interest in 
themselves, should have had far- 


reaching effects, such as changing the 
entire life of a family, practices in a 
community, etc. If you know of such 
accidents, help LOOK bring home to 
all Americans the utter needlessness 
of the vast majority of accidents. 
Send your story to Harlan Logan, 


Editor, LOOK, 511 
New York, N. Y. 


Fifth Avenue, 


HANDY FIRST AID CHART 
DISTRIBUTED IN MILWAUKEE 


The Milwaukee Safety Commission 
Home Safety Committee has put out 
a small first-aid chart, gummed on 
one side, to be pasted on the inside of 
the medicine cabinet. It suggests 
first-aid treatment for various ail- 
ments ranging from animal bites to 
unconsciousness; what to do for poi- 
soning; materials to be kept on hand 
for first aid. This very handy chart 
is distributed by the Milwaukee 
Health Department. 





An award for outstanding achievement in home safety is made to the Rochester 


(N. Y.) Safety Council. Mr. 


Ritter Shumway 


(left), vice-president of the 


Rochester Chamber of Commerce, accepts a handsome plaque, presented by E. M. 
Gearhart, Jr. (right), consultant in the Home Division of the National Safety Council. 
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To You 


By Kent Francis 


Special Programs, Industrial Division 
National Safety Council 


FF-THE-JOB accidents are not a 
special breed of calamity—they 
are the same kinds of accidents that 
everybody ought not to have. For 
purposes of organizing for prevention, 
we speak of off-the-job accidents, 
thinking not only of the accidents 
themselves but also of the group of 
people who have them. 

Off-the-job accidents, therefore, are, 
as one might easily deduce from the 
triple-deck adjective itself, accidents 
enjoyed by people who have jobs, and 
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who choose to have their accidents 
away from those jobs. Unfair as it 
may seem, housewives, children, and 
the unemployed do not have off-the- 
job accidents. 


Such a state of affairs is not unjust 
discrimination. It is merely a way of 
saying that the safety problems of 
workers for wages loom up large 
enough to demand special effort on 
the part of employers, community 
safety councils, wives of workers and, 
naturally, of the workers themselves. 

A special approach to off-the-job 

‘accidents serves another purpose, too. 
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It Can’t Happen 


(unless you have 
a job) 


It highlights most unpleasantly the 
contrast between the results of or- 
ganized safety efforts as found in 
many industries, and the yet almost 
virgin territory of the hazards faced 
by the American worker away from 
the safety-engineered life of the mod- 
ern plant. It shows us how much of 
a job we have still to do. 

The interest of the employer in off- 
the-job accidents is easily understood. 
The progressive employers of the 
country have highly effective safety 
programs. Many industries, once no- 
toriously dangerous to life and limb, 
have brought accidents in their plants 
and operations down to a once- 
unbelievable low average rate. 

Such devotion to the cause of 
safety saves employers untold mil- 
lions of loss each year: loss in com- 
pensation, in medical expense, in in- 
terrupted production and damaged 
equipment, and in the skills and ex- 
perience of workers who would other- 
wise have been killed or injured. It 
is a significant fact that corporations 
alert enough to understand the whole 
costs of accidents are the ones most 
fully convinced that every dollar 
spent in the prevention of accidents 
is money well invested. 

That is not to say that the mer- 
cenary motive is the sole reason for 
cost-conscious employers supporting 
sometimes elaborate safety programs. 
There are such other reasons as hu- 
manitarianism, improved personnel, 
and public relations, plus the satis- 
faction that any good manager gets 
from knowing that he is doing a clean 
job rather than a messy one. 
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Whatever the reasons which have 
made so many of our industries such 
safe places to work, little of the tre- 
mendous job of safety training and 
of technical engineering gives the 
safety-conscious employer much of a 


break on his off-the-job losses. His 
employees are still exposed to all the 
hazards of street, highway, and home, 
and suffer as much by them as do 
employees who get no more protec- 
tion at work than the law requires. 

As a matter of fact, the better the 
accident-prevention record within an 
industry, the worse its off-the-job 
accident losses may seem by com- 
parison. 

The national picture itself reflects 
the need for a direct attack on the 
off-the-job hazards of working people. 

In an average year, for every 100 
employed men and women injured on 
the job in this country, about 120 
employed men and women are hurt 
while they are away from their work. 

To illustrate: One company reports 
37 off-the-job injuries and 646 days 
lost from production in a period dur- 
ing which no lost-time injuries oc- 
curred in the plant. Another had 341 


off-the-job injuries among its workers - 


in a given period as compared with 59 
on the job. A third reports 730 off- 
the-job injuries in one year, these 
injuries resulting in 31,000 days lost 
from production, and $80,000 in wage 
losses. 

The national picture comes as 
something of a shock, too. National 
Safety Council records reveal 1,850,000 
work accidents in 1944, and 2,350,000 
accidents to workers off the job in 


job; 25,000 deaths off the job. 


that year. Many of them were grim 
| Qi: too—17,500 deaths on the 
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If it is any comfort to know it, al- 
most half the workers killed in their 
“off” hours died in motor vehicle 
crashes, and about one out of five 
injuries were received in the “safety” 
of the worker’s home. 

Small wonder, then, that employers 
are beginning to think it makes little 
sense to pour water into a barrel 
without first plugging both holes in 
the bottom. They are becoming more 
and more aware that their successful 
experiences in the techniques of ac- 
cident prevention in industry carries 
with it a larger obligation. Safety is 
becoming everybody’s business. 

A result of this concern is con- 
stantly greater attention to off-the- 
job accidents among industrial con- 
cerns and city traffic departments. 
Campaigns by local safety councils 
and other groups (notably the cur- 
rent program of the New York State 
Department of Health) have been 
stimulated, and special efforts are 
being made by the National Safety 
Council to provide usable materials 
for employee and family instruction 
and interest. 





In all of these endeavors to stop 
the absence of workers from their 
work because of off-the-job accidents, 
agencies promoting off-the-job safety 
do not underestimate the power of 
a woman, to use a current advertising 
phrase. For the American woman, 
whether she is employed outside the 
home or is a full-time housewife, can 
do more to make her home safe—and 
to keep herself and loved ones safe 
on the streets and on the highways— 
than can all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men. 


A woman’s chief instinct and her 
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mainte- 


principal interest are the 
nance of her home and family. Lack- 
ing the bravado which often leads the 
man of the house to pooh-pooh ele- 
mentary precautions, she takes a dim 
view of hazardous conditions and 
practices, when once she understands 
what their possible consequences 
might be. 

Furthermore, as a social creature, 
the American woman, through her 
clubs and associations, can get more 
action out of city planners, traffic 


departments, recreational boards, and 
other civic agencies than can any 
other known force. 

Hence, the prevention of off-the-job 
accidents is very much woman's busi- 
ness as well as employer's business, 
for she has at stake the security of 





everything she holds most dear. She 
is the one ally in the war against 
off-the-job accidents whose aid is in- 
dispensable; the one who can best 
profit by being supplied with am- 
munition. 


Early in this article we quite seri- 
ously used the phrase ‘people who 
choose to have their accidents away 
from their jobs.” When one stops 
to consider it, accidents at street in- 
tersections, on the highway (either 
to pedestrians or drivers), at home, 
and during vacation activities are 
just as preventable as accidents at 
punch presses, lathes, and power 
saws. 

Off-the-job accidents, like on-the-job 
accidents, are sins of omission. They 
happen only because we let them 
happen. 
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Accidents Are Caused 
“N EEDLESS accidents are kitting 


off America’s children at the 
rate of almost 900 a month,” reports 
the N.S.C. statistical division. 

Every day the newspapers carry 
appalling stories—true stories——about 
these accidents. Far too many of 
them are reports of children being 
horribly burned. 

“Baby Burns to Death in Crib”... 
“Burns Kill Girl, 3’’ . . . “Two Infants 
Are Victims of Fire” ... “Boy, 2, 
Near Death from Severe Burns” are 
some of the headlines we have no- 
ticed just recently. 


What happened? A_ 6-year-old, 
playing with matches, set fire to the 
net covering a baby’s buggy, burning 
the baby to death. 

A young lad, thinking a pail con- s 
tained water, threw a bucket of gaso- 
line on his brother whose clothing was 
aflame. 

A short circuit in a toy electric 
stove burned three little children to 
death. 

A 3-year-old child, playing with 
matches, set fire to curtains and 
caused a fire that cost three lives. 


An overheated oil stove burned 
three little ones left alone in their 
flat. 

The bathrobe of a_ six-year-old 
caught fire from an electric heater. 


A 3-year-old girl burned to death 
when her 4-year-old brother ignited 
her hair with matches. 


There’s nothing new about these 
sad stories. In fact, all the accidents 
were caused by exactly those factors 
that the N.S.C. emphasizes over and 
over again: 

Keep matches away from children! \ 

Keep gasoline out of easy reach ; 
and out of the house! 

Electrical toys are unsafe for young 
children; inspect them regularly when 
older children use them. 

Never leave children home alone. 


Use only those electric heaters 
whose heating units are safeguarded 4 
to prevent easy ignition. 
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SAFETY'S LABORATORY 


(Continued from page 9) 


that manufacturing tolerances are 
sufficiently close to maintain the safe 
construction. 


The slogan, ‘Keep fire a servant, 
don’t let it become man’s master,” 
represents one objective of the Lab- 
oratories. With the lapse of years, 
however, the bulk of this work has 
come to be conducted directly for the 
manufacturers and at their expense. 
Operations are on a nonprofit basis 
and it is a fixed policy of the Labora- 
tories not to undertake investigations 
involving costs that will materially 
increase the selling price of the tested 
product. Hence, in most cases you 
can purchase listed products at ex- 
actly the same price that you pay 
for unlisted items. 


“Know by Test,’’ an admonition of 
its founders, is the principle under- 
lying Underwriters’ Labarotories’ ac- 
tivities. It is recognized that visual 
inspection of the constructional fea- 
tures of a product are not enough, 


md that small-scale tests are not 
QE ies: to determine whether a de- 


vice will operate satisfactorily or may 
create a hazard during normal or 
abnormal operation. Consequently, 
large-scale tests on full-size commer- 
cial products are the rule. Only by 
subjecting a plaster wall to a fire at 
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least as severe as it may have to 
undergo in a burning building, and 
to the impact and cooling effect of a 
fire hose stream, can it be surely de- 
termined that the wall will serve 
satisfactorily as a barrier to prevent 
the spread of fire from room to room 
in your home. Huge furnaces for this 
purpose and much other sizable ap- 
paratus for large-scale tests of other 
products are standard equipment at 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. Testing 
stations are maintained in Chicago, 
New York, and San Francisco. The 
present main testing station on Ohio 
Street in Chicago is among the best 
examples of fire-resistive construction 
in the country. 


New products and new materials 
are constantly being devised to add 
comfort and convenience to your 
home. To the end that these develop- 
ments also add to your safety, you 
can be assured that Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is constantly on the 
alert. The founder-president, W. H. 
Merrill, wrote: 

“We are proud of our plant and 
very proud of the work we are doing, 
because, far beyond any particular 
interest of the underwriter which we 
may be serving, we are doing some- 
thing for manufacturers and buyers 
and users and property owners every- 
where—we are doing something for 
humanity... .” 





This ironer is being 
given a “burn-out” test 
with heated shoe 
pressed on the roll. It 
shows that the roll will 
not flame and that the 
charred particles will 
drop only on the incom- 
bustible table where 
they will not set fire 
to anything. 
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A New Book for Newlyweds 


Homemakers 
and Husbands 


if—you're planning marriage .. . 





if—you're setting up housekeeping 


if—you're buying furniture and 
household equipment... . 


You NEED | Ml and mrs. — 


This Helpful Guide | ! 
it tells you how to have a 











safe, efficient, and happy home 


Do you want to know how to select Is Your kitchen convenient and effi- 
and arrange furniture? MR. & MRS. cient? Make it so with MR. & MRS. 
tells you! 

It's fun to cook for two. It's impor- 

Do you know how to use and care tant for the homemaker to dress 
for your electrical equipment? properly for her job. Learn how 


MR. & MRS. tells you! from MR. & MRS. 


Do you have more time than money? The latest information on houseclean- 
Learn how to save both with MR. ing, laundering, and storing is yours 
& MRS. for the reading in this new book. 





Order MR. & MRS. now from the 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL | to95°Sri.: 


20 North Wacker Drive gh yd 


12 
i inoi (6x9—I6 pp.—2 colors) 
Chicago 6, Illinois x9—I6 pp.—2 colors r 


PRICES 














